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Heinrich Boll and the Katharina Blum debate 


When The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum first appeared in Germany in 1974, 
the immediate response was one of abuse and invective. Only two years ear- 
lier its author had been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, and it 
seemed inconceivable to some sections for the German reading public that a 
figure of international repute should involve himself so directly in the 
debate surrounding the Baader-Meinhof terrorist group. The then chair- 
man of the parliamentary party of the Christian Democratic Union, Herr 
Carstens, is reported to have called on the whole population to distance 
itself from terrorist activities ‘and especially the writer Heinrich Boll, who 
wrote a book a few months ago under the pseudonym Katharina Bliim [sic] 
justifying the use of violence’. Nor was the debate confined to West Ger- 
many. It spilled over into the columns of the Times Literary Supplement, when 
J. P. Stern, reviewing the English translation? of the novel, referred to Ball's 
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A still from the film The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum, 1975 directed by Vol- 
ker Schléndorff, showing Angela Winkler as Katharina Blum. 
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‘gentle anarchy’, which promoted an angry letter defending Boll against the 
charge that he was sympathetic to terrorism.* Even in Britain, then, 
Katharina Blum has had emotionally charged repercussions and has pre- 
cipitated more controversy than is normally associated with Boll's writings. 
English readers of the novel might well be puzzled by the vehemence of the 
reaction toa book which ostensibly does not deal with terrorism at all. In this 
article I shall try to account for the hostile reception and explore some of the 
problems which the book poses. 

In its direct involvement in current events in West Germany, Katharina 
Blum marks a new departure in Béll’s writing. Nearly all his earlier novels 
were, it is true, set in the present or immediate past, but in them Boll is con- 
stantly drawn to view the present in the light of National Socialism. Perhaps 
that is hardly surprising. Born in 1917, Béll was fifteen when Hitler came to 
power and spent the six war years on active service. By the time he came to 
publish his first short stories in 1947, practically the whole of his adult life 
had been conditioned by the Hitler era. Adam, Where are Thou? (1951) dealt 
directly with Boll’s war-time experiences; Acquainted with the Night (1953) is 
set in September 1952; the action of The Unguarded House (1954) takes place in 
the autumn of 1953, that of Billiards at half-past Nine (1959) in September 
1958; and that of The Clown (1963) in March 1962. Yet despite the con- 
temporary settings, all these novels reflect the totalitarian experience and its 
legacy. Group Portrait with Lady (1971) attempts an analysis of the course of 
German history since 1922, as it affects Leni, the lady mentioned in the title.‘ 
Although Leni’s biography is traced up to the present, permitting Boll to 
introduce such topical subjects as the plight of foreign workers in West 
Germany, it is clearly Leni’s searing war-time experiences which condition 
her sympathy for the underdog, the disinherited and exploited. It is there- 
fore entirely consistent with Bdll’s normal practice that the action of 
Katharina Blum should take place on four days in February 1974 and be firmly 
embedded in a recognisably contemporary context, for Boll was convinced, 
as he putit in an earlier essay, that‘ the topical is the key to reality’.® Yet what 
is different about Katharina Blum is that neither the National Socialist legacy 
nor the war experience is at issue, even if Boll himself is only too ready to 
apply the epithet ‘fascist’ loosely to any feature of modern German society 
which he dislikes. In a published interview in 1971, he went so far as to 
assert: ‘I regard the mechanisation of the world as a manifestation of 
fascism, as a further development of fascism.’6 

The external events of Katharina Blum are straightforward enough. The 
heroine, a divorcee who has been trying, with notable success, to rebuild her 
life after a disastrous marriage, attends a party during the carnival period 
and falls suddenly and completely in love with Ludwig Gotten, an army 
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deserter who is wanted by the police for questioning in connection with a 
number of armed robberies. After spending the night with Gotten, 
Katharina smuggles him out of her flat the following morning, and when the 
waiting police raid the flat, Gétten has already escaped. The police, con- 
vinced that Gotten is a terrorist, seek to prove Katharina’s complicity. Her 
selfless efforts to protect a well-known industrialist who has forced his 
unwelcome attentions on her and has given her an expensive ring as a pre- 
sent, only serve to heighten police suspicions. But what the police fail to 
prove, the press takes for granted. The assassination of Katharina’s charac- 
ter in the columns of the popular press, the pestering of her sick mother, 
whose death is thereby hastened, and the invasion of the security of her 
reconstructed life (symbolised by her new flat) eventually prompt her to 
defile her flat and shoot Totges, the journalist responsible. Thus the subtitle 
of the story — ‘How violence develops and where it can lead’, — acquires an 
ambiguity. The violence signifies both Katharina’s character assassination 
and Tdtges’s literal assassination, The subtitle also suggests that BOll is at 
least as concerned with the processes at work within the police and the press 
as he is with what happens next. Indeed, we are told of the outcome in the 
third of the fifty-seven brief sections which comprise the work, and so we 
may conclude that Boll is mainly concerned with revealing police methods 
and press techniques. Interestingly enough, the film version of Katharina 
Blum operates on a linear, consecutive time scale, culminating in the shoot- 
ing of Tétges, with the inevitable result that the pent-up anger of the audi- 
ence finds an outlet in the shooting, which seems, at least aesthetically, to 
present a solution to the problem posed by the work. The book, by contrast, . 
with its absence of suspence and its attempts at a dispassionate narrative 
stance, offers a much less explicit statement. 

The journalistic practices which Bdll is so keen to unmask are, in the Ger- 
man version of the text, clearly associated with the Bild-Zeitung, a mass cir- 
culation tabloid newspaper published by the Springer organisation, with a 
readership which Boll estimates to be in the region of ten million. Boll pre- 
faces his story with the conventional disclaimer: ‘The characters and the 
events in this story are purely fictitious’. But in the German original he adds: 
‘If in the portrayal of certain journalistic practices similarities emerge with 
the practices of the Bild-Zeitung, then these similarities are neither inten- 
tional, nor coincidental, but inevitable.’ This last sentence is unaccountably 
omitted from the English translation, an omission which effectively trans- 
forms Bdll’s specific attack on an immediately recognisable German news- 
paper into a vague condemnation of the gutter press in general and an 
innocuously named News in particular. Thus the book is deprived, in trans- 
lation, of one of its levels of meaning. Furthermore, the German reader 
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would be able to identify the newspaper in question even without Boll’s 
explicit reference: the ‘ZEITUNG’ is capitalised throughout the story, a 
typographical device adopted by the Bild-Zeitung, wherever the paper’s 
own name is mentioned in its columns. In its attack on the Springer press, 
the German edition of Katharina Blum was a continuation, in fictional form, 
of a series of debates which Bol] contested in the early 1970s. A brief glance at 
two of his polemical essays explains the background.’ Early in 1972 in a 
magazine article in Der Spiegel entitled ‘Does Ulrike Meinhof want mercy ora 
safe conduct?’, Béll took as his point of departure a Bild-Zeitung report of a 
bank robbery in December 1971. The original newspaper headline ran: 
‘More Baader-Meinhof killings’. B61] argued that there was no concrete evi- 
dence linking the Baader-Meinhof group.to the robbery and that the Bild- 
Zeitung was helping to create an atmosphere of suspicion and prejudice. The 
ease with which the Bild-Zeitung appeared to ascribe every unsolved crime 
in the Federal Republic to the Baader-Meinhof group, suggested to the 
reader (B6ll argued) that the group was more numerous, more highly organ- 
ised and more of a threat to society than the evidence indicated. Bdll’s feel- 
ings are passionately held, and his language crude: ‘This is naked fascism, 
incitement, lies, filth.’* He is clearly convinced that the insinuations and 
half-truths have created an atmosphere in which Ulrike Meinhof can expect 
neither mercy nor justice. He does not deny that Ulrike Meinhof has 
declared war on society, but he is appalled by the disparity between the 
sympathetic understanding shown to ex-Nazis and the harsh treatment 
accorded to members of terrorist groups. Terrorists, he argues, are deemed 
to have forfeited their right to be prosecuted according to the due legal pro- 
cesses. In a second essay of 1972 entitled ‘The dignity of man is unas- 
sailable’, Boll points out that photographs of captured terrorists which could 
only have been taken by the police have found their way into the Bild- 
Zeitung, and he concludes that violence in the Federal Republic of Germany 
is not the sole perrogative of terrorists: ‘Isn’t a Bild-Zeitung headline vio- 
lent?’.° A brief acquaintance with Bdll’s political essays will readily con- 
vince a reader unfamiliar with the political background in West Germany 
that Katharina Blum is a much more overtly political document that it might 
otherwise appear. 

Whatever one’s views on terrorism or the Baader-Meinhof group, it must 
be conceded that Bdll in no way exonerates violence. He simply argues that 
the Bild-Zeitung reporting of terrorism is misleading and unjustified. But his 
statements are vehement, even shrill, and it is perhaps hardly surprising 
that they aroused such bitter recriminations in the public debate which fol- 
lowed their appearance. But this critical response to his essays is not the only 
grudge which Boll bore. On 1 June 1972, apparently on the authorisation of 
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the then Interior Minister, Herr Genscher, Boll’s country house in the Eifel 
region was searched. In Katharina Blum he avenges this intrusion: In the 
story, the police commissioner justifies the use of a special anti-terrorist 
squad to surround Straubleder’s country house, where Gdtten is hiding, 
and insists that the Interior Minister has been kept fully informed and is in 
agreement with all the measures taken. Bdll’s personal animosity and 
polemical intention have clearly left their mark on Katharina Blum. If the 
story gave rise to the kind of bitter controversy which Bdll’s earlier novels 
could not be said to have encountered, then the prevailing atmosphere in 
Germany might explain why. Perhaps the problem was one of emphasis. 
Boll was obviously intent on attacking the Bild-Zeitung and its presentation 
of news, but because he chose to use as evidence their reporting of the 
activities of the Baader-Meinhof group, it looked to some, especially in the 
hysterical atmosphere of 1974, as if he were siding with terrorism. The dif- 
ficulty is that the Baader-Meinhof group were clearly engaged in criminal 
activity, which made Boll’s moral position at least ambiguous. Significantly, 
when Boll turned from his polemical essays to continue his assault on the 
Springer press in fiction, he crucially simplified the issue by making 
Katharina innocent of involvement in terrorism. Only thus could he max- 
imise the reader's sense of outrage at his thinly veiled fictional equivalent of 
the Bild-Zeitung. 

Not only politics, but also literary history supplies another perspective on 
BOoll’s story. His choice of title, with its reference to ‘lost honour’, strikes a 
curiously old-fashioned note and simultaneously pays homage to an 
eighteenth-century treatment of a similar subject. Boll was not the first 
author to treat the theme of terrorism and to seek its origins in a loss of per- 
sonal honour. Katharina, of course, is no terrorist, but the News’s des- 
truction of the life which she had so painstakingly rebuilt pushes her to 
commit an act indistinguishable in effect from terrorism. In 1785 the Young 
Friedrich Schiller completed a short story entitled Der Verbrecher aus ver- 
lorener Ehre (‘The criminal from lost honour’). Schiller’s account, subtitled ‘a 
true story’, of the life and death of the robber Christian Wolf, bears some 
obvious similarities to Boll’s treatment of the theme. Wolf, a disadvantaged, 
unattractive young man falls hopelessly in love witha woman whom he tries 
to impress by giving her presents bought from the proceeds of his poaching 
exploits on the ducal estates. His rival in love informs on him, and he is sent 
to prison. On his release he repeats the offence and is given a severe sen- 
tence. This time he is wholly alienated from society and shunned by his 
former neighbours and friends. Having thus lost his personal honour, and 
in a state of rebellion against a society which has ostracized him, he cedes to 
an impulse and kills his rival, the man responsible for all his misfortune. 
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This is the prelude to a life of terrorism. After several vain attempts to recon- 
cile himself with society, Wolf is captured and executed. Schiller traces the 
exemplary biography of a terrorist. It is love which prompts his initial crime, 
but the severity of the punishment and the social opprobrium attaching to it 
produce further alienation. Schiller, like BOll, is more concerned with the 
motives of the crime than with its consequences. Katharina’s initial crime, if 
such it is, is to spend the night with Gotten, or at most to effect his escape 
from the flat the following morning. It is the ensuing character assassination 
which effectively alienates her from society and prompts her murder of 
Totges. Katharina, too, is a ‘criminal from lost honour’. 

Bdll’s heroes and heroines are usually victims whose sufferings enlist the 
reader’s sympathies. At the same time they embody a veracity and inde- 
pendence of spirit which enables Boll to attack through them the materialist 
values of contemporary society. Katharina is heir to this tradition. But the 
exigences of the plot conflict with this function. Katharina must be pre- 
sented as innocent, in order to maximise the reader’s sense of outrage at her 
treatment; at the same time her behaviour has to be ambiguous enough to 
make it credible that the police should detain her for questioning. Katharina 
is not an untypical Boll heroine: an outsider, a victim of society whose inde- 
pendence makes her suspect to a conformist and cynical world. As befits her 
dual function she is a curious mixture. She is described as prudish in sexual 
matters, earning the nickname ‘the nun’ from her friends, yet she is pre- 
pared to sleep with Gotten after only a few hours’ acquaintance. Despite the 
mud thrown at her, she remains unsullied, her inner moral certainties 
unshaken. Boll goes so far as to invest her with almost saintly qualities. 
Indeed, a number of motifs link her to her namesake, Saint Catherine of 
Alexandria. According to legend,”° St Catherine is depicted as the spouse of 
Christ, who appeared to her in a dream and gave her a ring which she kept 
for the rest of her life. Boll’s choice of the name Gdtten for Katharina’s lover 
invokes this association (German ‘Gdtter’, gods). Katharina further hints at 
Gatten’s divine qualities when she says of him: ‘He was simply the One who 
was to come’, not just a conventional] reference to Mr Right, but consciously 
echoing the question, in the German original at least, which John the Baptist 
asked of Jesus: ‘Art thou he that should come?’ (Luke 7.19). And the refer- 
ences to the ring which the industrialist Straubleder sent to Katharina and 
which caused her such difficulties with the police since she had no idea of its 
great value, could well be secularised allusions to the legend. St Catherine is 
also said to have been imprisoned for her faith and saved from starvation by 
~ angels who brought her food. Perhaps Katharina’s initial refusal to eat while 
in custody alludes to this part of the legend. Finally, St Catherine is rep- 
resented as being of such serenity and beauty that the Emperor Maximin 
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offered to marry her; she indignantly refused him and was torn to death on 
the wheel with which she is conventionally depicted in Renaissance paint- 
ing. Once again, Katharina’s calmness, her attractive personality and her 
beauty inspire the attentions of so many men, yet she rejects them all except 
her beloved Gatten. So insistently does Bdll allude to Katharina’s saintliness 
that the reader who is only dimly aware of the connection with the Saint is 
inclined to view her treatment at the hands of the press as a martyrdom. 

To counterbalance her saintliness, Katharina is firmly rooted in con- 
temporary West German society. She has escaped from a deprived up- 
bringing into a disastrous marriage with the boorish Wilhelm Brettloh. The 
reader is entitled to wonder whether the marriage of this sensitive and sens- 
ible girl to such a man does not stretch his credulity too far. Even when she 
escapes from this marriage, Katharina is still entangled with disreputable 
elements, since Bdll is clearly concerned that her eventual treatment by the 
police should not appear too improbable. Her brother is in prison; her pre- 
vious employer, Dr Fehnern was jailed for embezzlement. At nineteen, she 
left the Catholic Church. Bdll’s secular saints so often find themselves at var- 
iance with institutionalised religion. In addition, she has the disconcerting 
habit of driving around in her car with no specific destination in mind. This 
aimless driving raises police suspicions that she is involved in clandestine 
terrorist activities, while Katharina herself insists that it is simply a form of 
relaxation. Boll is obviously suggesting that in a society obsessed by material 
success, by goals and their attainment, any aimless activity is bound to 
arouse suspicion. Indeed, it is as if he were arguing that Katharina’s positive 
qualities, her loyalty, her innocence and her kindness, are all suspect in a 
society which sets so little store by them. Her tendency to blush is a charac- 
teristic which Boll used of Leni in Group Portrait with Lady. Blushing signals 
the disparity between his heroines’ private sense of propriety and the crude | 
cynicism or verbal violence of society. A further rare virtue is Katharina’s 
linguistic precision; she makes telling verbal distinctions in her police state- 
ment, insisting on a particular form of words. Katharina, then, has all the 
hallmarks of a Boll heroine. She is heavily idealised, yet her behaviour is 
presented in a ambiguous enough way to give the police and the press at 
least minimal grounds for their suspicions." 

The narrative technique of Katharina Blum is unusual. Boll’s narrator 
adopts the persona of a newspaper correspondent. His investigation of the 
events surrounding the Blum affair is intended to serve as a model of 
responsible journalism. In describing the structural principle which he 
adopts, the narrator embarks on an elaborate (and not wholly convincing) 
metaphor, suggested by the term ‘source’. The sources of information avail- 
able to the investigative journalist will be channelled together, and the 
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whole process likened to one of drainage. The metaphor seems muddled: 
drainage suggests the progressive uncovering of hidden truths, but in that 
case the information (the water) would be seen as obscuring the truth. But 
perhaps this is BOll’s point: that the essential truth about Katharina’s per- 
sonality is not to be arrived at through police statements. And by describing 
his investigation as a ‘due process of order’, the narrator-journalist seems to 
be anticipating the objection that his report is subversive of law and order. 
What begins, however, as a dispassionate account becomes a highly sym- 
pathetic and partisan exoneration of Katharina’s behaviour. While Boll's 
narrator begins by demonstrating the case for responsible journalistic prac- 
tice, by contrast to the black-and-white treatment which Katharina receives 
from the News, he quickly finds himself presenting Katharina’s case in a 
similarly black-and-white manner. Bdll’s aims are complex: he wants to 
exemplify responsible journalism, in which case Katharina must be viewed 
dispassionately and presented as neither wholly good nor wholly bad; at the 
same time he wants to maximise the reader’s sense of outrage at Katharina’s 
treatment by the News, in which case she must be portrayed as being as 
innocent as possible. Clearly, a polemical attack on the Springer press is not 
compatible with a dispassionate narrative stance. The way in which Boll 
permits his narrator to become progressively so emotionally involved in 
Katharina’s life suggests that he is seeking to demonstrate that certain 
immediate social and political issues simply cannot be viewed dis- 
passionately. The abandonment of narrative neutrality is also a feature of 
Group Portrait with Lady, in which the narrator becomes an active participant 
in the political protest with which the novel closes. Bdll’s growing involve- 
ment with specific social and political questions has begun to condition his 
narrative technique. 

Both the press and the police are targets in Katharina Blum. Sections 22, 23 
and 47 contain amusing parodies of the highly imitable style of the Bild- 
Zeitung. The News shows scant regard for the truth; verbal niceties are 
ignored as consistently as Katharina observes them. The parodied reports 
display a mastery of half-truth, insinuation and downright distortion. Even 
the objective facts are undermined: the Gemmelsbroich where Katharina 
was brought up is misspelled by the News as Gemmelbroich, a warning to 
the reader to expect further errors. (The point of this error is missed in the 
English translation, which ‘corrects’ the spelling to Gemmelsbroich 
throughout.) The price of Katharina’s flat is inflated in order that she should 
forfeit the sympathies of envious readers, and the bizarre account given by 
Wilhelm Brettloh of his marriage to Katharina is used as a pretext for an 
attack on socialism and the trade unions. Hiepertz’s kind words about 
Katharina are distorted into a condemnation, and her employers, the Blor- 
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nas, are pilloried, as much because of their luxury villa and swimming-pool 
as because of their leftist sympathies. Boll also seeks to convey the per- 
nicious effects of the News reports: not merely does the paper cause 
Katharina to receive a stream of abusive and obscene letters, but it even 
prompts an educated reader like Dr Heinen to be unconsciously conditioned 
into regarding Katharina as a Marxist. Bdll’s assault on the Bild-Zeitung, 
though lively and amusing, is not particularly original. From the mid-sixties 
onwards, the Springer press, especially the Bild-Zeitung, had been a favour- 
ite target for writers and intellectuals. In 1967 Ginter Grass was involved in 
a fierce campaign against what he alleged to be the fascist methods of the 
paper. More recently the writer Giinter Wallraff succeeded in insinuating 
himself into a job on the Bild-Zeitung under an assumed name. His highly 
readable and informed account of his experiences was one of the publishing 
successes of 1977.” A skirmish with the Bild-Zeitung appears to be as helpful 
to the career of a German novelist as a prosecution of Private Eye is to a British 
politician. 

As to Boll’s attack on police methods, the verbal similarities between 
police statements by witnesses and articles in the News point to the kind of 
collusion which Béll castigated in his polemical essays. Incorporated in 
Katharina Blum is a long excursus on telephone-tapping, conveying both the 
ease and the frequency of such surveillance. And there is a brief allusion to 
‘Gesinnungsschniiffelei’, ideological snooping, the way in which the police 
seek to establish a person’s political sympathies from his reading matter. In 
Katharina’s case, the results are disappointing: the presence of biographies 
of Napoleon and Queen Christina of Sweden on her bookshelves hardly 
brand her as someone dedicated to undermining the constitution of the Fed- 
eral Republic. Béll’s concern about police methods is further developed in 
his next book, Berichte zur Gesinnungslage der Nation (‘Reports on the Ideolog- 
ical State of the Nation’), which appeared in 1975. 

Critics have frequently drawn attention to BOll’s use of names.” Boll’s 
invented names normally have a functional and a suggestive quality. As far 
as the functional usage is concerned, he uses names to establish links bet- 
ween characters; the initial consonants of Blum link her with the Blornas 
(and also of course, with Boll’s own name); just as the final syllable of Moed- 
ing’s name links him with Liiding. Even the sympathetic police officer is 
linked by name to the police apparatus which is ready to sacrifice Katharina. 
As for the suggestive use of names, Tétges obviously carries around with 
him an aura of death (German ‘toten’, to kill); and the other dead journalist, 
Adolf Schénner, not only shares a Christian name with Hitler, but is also 
employed professionaily in embellishing the truth (German ‘schéner’, more 
beautiful). The police names suggest destructive qualities: Beizmenne 
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suggests ‘beizen’, to corrode; Pletzer suggests ‘platzen’, to burst; and Ztin- 
dach suggests ‘ziinden’, to ignite. The police secretary, Anna Lockster, con- 
veys the threat of enticement into a trap (‘locken’, to entice). Straubleder 
suggests ‘sich strauben’, to resist: he clearly resists any attempt to implicate 
him in the Blum affair. And Katharina’s retired schoolteacher Elma Zub- 
ringer, isa ‘Zubringer’, an informer, in nature as well as name. Once again, a 
non-German reader may well miss this conditioning process, by which Boll 
enlists the reader’s support and arouses his suspicions. 

Katharina Blum is a characteristic product of the moralist Heinrich Boll; but 
many of its features make it a representative product of contemporary Ger- 
man fiction. Its documentary flavour, its suggestion of reportage, its direct 
confrontation with political and social realities, and its unmistakably didac- 
tic function, all conspire to make the work typical of much West German 
writing in the 1970s. 


Notes 


1 This statement was gleefully seized upon by the publicist Klaus Staeck, who 
designed a poster in defence of Katharina Blum incorporating the offending 
remark. Staeck’s record of campaigning against the CDU in Germany had pre- 
viously aroused the violent anger of many Conservatives. 

2 The English translation by Leila Vennewitz was first published by Secker and 
Warburg in 1975, and subsequently by Penguin Books in 1978. Unless other- 
wise stated, I have used the Penguin translation. All other German quotations 
1 have translated myself. 

3 See TLS, 30 January 1976, p. 101, and 13 February 1976, p. 168. 

4 The dates in the text are of the original German publications under the titles Wo 

warst du, Adam?; Und sagte kein einziges Wort; Haus ohne Hiiter; Billard um 

halbzehn; Ansichten eines Clowns; and Gruppenbild mit Dame. The first (under the 
title And where were you, Adam?) and last of this incomplete list are available as 

Penguin paperbacks, along with Children are Civilians Too and End of a Mission. 

Boll, Erzahlungen, Horspiele, Aufsitze, Cologne, 1961, p. 347. 

Im Gesprach. Heinrich Boll mit Heinz Ludwig Arnold, Munich, 1971, p. 56. 

Both essays are reprinted in Schwierigkeiten mit der Briiderlichkeit, Munich, 1976, 

p. 80- 7 and 95 ~ 100. 

Schwierigkeiten mit der Briiderlichkeit, p. 83. 

Schwierigkeiten mit der Briiderlichkeit, p. 97. 

See George Ferguson, Signs and Symbols in Christian Art, second paperback edi- 

tion, New York, 1972, pp. 110 11. 

11 ~—‘~ Philip Payne, ‘Heinrich Béll versus Axel Springer’, New German Studies 6 
(spring 1978), pp. 45 ~ 57, rightly perceives this ambiguity, but, in my view, 
mistakenly atteibutes it to BOll’s intention to indicate that Katharina may, in 
fact, be guilty of subversive activity, although in the end he concedes that ‘it is 
not possible to say whether Katharina has told the truth or not’ (p. 49). 

12 G. Wallraff, Der Aufmacher. Der Mann, der bei ‘Bild’ Hans Esser war, Cologne, 
1977. 

13. SeeJ. H. Reid, ‘Ball’s names’, Modern Language Review 69 (1974), pp. 575 - 83. 
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